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PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 




IL 

ERHAPS it is well to em- 
phasize again the neces- 
sity of learning at the 
very outset to look for 
the shadows on an ob- 
ject you are drawing^ 
and of being able to 
make them with parallel 
lines. The second exer- 
cise, after drawing sim- 
ple objects like the carts, 
as recommended in my 
first paper, may be somewhat as follows : , 

We have at the beginning of this column the initial P. 
Artistically speaking, this letter is said to be in relief, 
because the dark to the right of it is meant to represent 
the shadowed side, while if it were flush with the plane 
it is on it would have no shadow. Let us consider it 
then as a solid, and its face as white in the light and the 
right, its left side dark, as in shadow. 

Now will you kindly take a sheet of writing paper 
and, turning it lengthwise, make a rough pencil sketch 
of the words " Pen and Ink," making your letters in 
relief in the same style as our initial ; but do not fill in 
the dark side with pencil marks. 

Now dip a pen in any kind of ink ; without Iming 
the letters or touching them at all, merely draw in the 
shadowed sides, not with solid black, but with a series of 
horizontal parallel lines, similar to those used, last month, 
in putting in the shadows on the carts. When these 
lines are dry, take an eraser and rub out your pencil out- 
lines so that nothing remains but your ink lines. Hold 
your paper off at a short distance, and you will observe 
that by the aid of your shadows alone you can easily 
read the words " Pen and Ink !" 

Quite a lesson in art is herein contained. For it is 
thus an artist invariably sees solid objects, looking prin- 
cipally at the shape or character of their shadows. And 
if you can learn to make your pen drawings in that way, 
letting the first pen work be filling in the shadows, 
you will find that your work will look freer and more 
artistic than the cramped and mechanical work of 




the draughtsman who first completely outlines his ob- 
jects. Artists know this is contrary to nature. 

You will find, for instance, that the charming and quite 
artistic illustrations by Mr. E. A. Abbey in Harper's 
Magazine are drawn with comparatively few outlines. 
Some of the very clever French artists 
can draw a striking likeness of a man 
in full face by exactly six spots, corre- 
sponding to the character of the two 
shadows under the eyebrows, the shad- 
ow under the nose, the upper lip in 
shadow, the shadow under the lower lip 
and under the chin ! 

Try copying some simple building in 
this way, making first a pencil sketch, 
and then, with parallel ink lines, cover 
the side which is in shadow ; make the 
shadows under the eaves of the roof, 
under the lintels of the doors and win- 
dows and in the windows, and see how 
solid and suggestive your drawing looks 
before you have at all finished your 
work. 

You can see something of this effect 
in the woman's face in the group by 
Delort published last month, although 
the illustration itself was given to 
show how an effect of local color could 
be got, rather than light and shade. 

" Dancing the Vito at Grenada," by 
Jules Worms (see page 103), is a capital 
example of the way these parallel lines 
can be used in figure work. This 
sketch deserves very careful study. 
You cannot do better than copy it, 
making it, however, much larger. It 
is in this manner you should proceed 
to fill in your figure studies from na- 
ture immediately after making your 
pencil sketch. 

In the sketch, "On the Balcony" (see 
page 102), we have a bit of architecture 
treated in this way. Select some ornament similar to 
this, or architectural decoration, and try if you can give 
it the same roundness and solidity that the ornament 
in this study has, with the use of mere parallel lines. 

For those wishing to become illus- 
trators, no better practice can be recom- 
mended than that of making simple 
sketches from one's friends and family 
in a manner similar to the study by Lip- 
hart of **A Lady Sewing" and "The 
Artist's Father Reading." You can al- 
ways get some one to take an easy pose 
like either of these. No one would be- 
come tired by retaining such natural po- 
sitions, and you can make your sketch 
leisurely. You will find the parallel lines 
used here in a simple manner, which will 
not be confusing, as in more finished 
work, like, for instance, the portrait of the 
artist Couture, given herev/ith, where 
Mr. Liphart has worked from a photo- 
graph. Ourillustration, however, is much 
smaller than the original drawing and 
the lines are closer together than it 
would be advisable to draw them. The 



broken condition of some of the lines is due to the use 
of an instrument called a roulette — a little wheel, with 
sharp points, like a revolving spur — which the photo- 
engraver sometimes passes over certain parts of the 
metal plate to relieve the harshness of the lines. How- 




pen PORTRAIT OF A LADY SEWING. BY LIPHART. 



PORTRAIT OF COUTURE. BY LIPHART. 



ever, this is only noticed in passing. Later on I shall 
have more to say about the roulette and when to use it. 
In the meanwhile, speaking of close lines such as one 
sees in this portrait, I cannot warn beginners too strong- 
ly against the tendency to try and work very finely. A 
serious defect that I find in the few books and articles 
that have been published upon this subject is that they 
do not tell the student that he should make large studies 
at first. I recommend the lithographic pen, in my 
article in The Art Amateur last month, because it is 
necessary to have such a pen when one has to draw over 
a silver print ; but for practice in sketching, a stub pen 
would be much more appropriate ; for landscape work I 
prefer it above all others. After practising for a time 
more simple objects, such as were recommended in my 
first article, get a coarse pen and make drawings as 
large as a page of this magazine, taking the Liphart 
illustrations as your model. In making portrait sketches 
especially, you cannot study them too carefully. 

The student should not. confine himself to one line of 
work entirely. I shall try to be very catholic in this 
series of papers, which will consider all kinds and meth- 
ods of pen-drawing. It is advisable at the very outset 
to learn the value of parallel lines and how they are 
used ; but one need not aspire to master the subject at 
once. That will take a long time to do. 
In the meanwhile study all legitimate 
means of getting effects, and draw all 
sorts of objects. The sketch of *'A 
Poppy " will give you a hint as to how a 
flower may be treated. Study Victor 
Dangon's floral designs, which abound 
in past numbers of The Art Amateur; 
note not only the artistic grouping but 
the color effect by proper distribution 
of light and shade, and the effect of 
modelling produced by giving proper 
direction to the shading of leaves or 
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petals. Mr. Edwards (see pages no and in) is hardly 
less skilful in drawing interiors. Note what effects of 
color he gets and how judiciously he introduces his 
solid blacks. An excellent example of the employment 
of solid blacks in figure drawing was given last month 
in the drawing of a Spaniard by Wornas. The follow- 
ing hints on this subject will be found especially valuable 
in drawing over silver prints. 

Solid blacks are used to represent deep shadowy open- 
ings — say, for instance, between some massive rocks; 
the interstices between some heavy pieces of machinery, 
which have fallen together after a fire ; or in the bore of 
a cannon ; or in the shadows on a patent-leather boot ; 
on rare occasions, in folds of dark drapery. But avoid 
using them to any great extent in a delicate picture, 
especially in backgrounds. 

Solid blacks are often greatly abused in drawings of 
buildings. Now, if you are drawing a window partially 
open from the bottom, and in that interval put a wash of 
solid black, it gives a depth and solidity to your build- 
ing ; but beware of overdoing the matter — do not put 
solid blacks in all the windows. The following experi- 
ment will show why this should not be done : Make a 
sketch of along building on apiece of paper, with two or 
three rows of windows — say, at least, twenty-four to 
thirty; fill in between the panes with solid black ; then 
make a similar sketch and fill in with cross-hatching, and 
that heavy in only the lower panes, in some cases the two 
lower rows, in others three. Now, see if this sketch does 
not suggest an occupied house, where the shades are pull- 
ed partially down the window ; while your other is sug- 
gestive of a deserted building, a poor-house, or a factory, 
or an edifice which has been burnt out inside 1 

A solid black must also be avoided in drawing the 
sockets of the eyes. Very close cross-hatching suggests 
eyes set back in the socket and in shadow, but a solid 
black is apt to suggest a bullet-hole. In the printing of 
a daily journal, owing to the rapid press- work and poor 
paper, it is impossible to ** bring up " cross-hatching, if 
it is at all fine ; so some newspaper draughtsmen get 
effects of contrast in light and shade by the use of solid 
blacks. In some cases they do this very cleverly ; but they 
would not attempt to employ the same means if they 
were preparing drawings to be printed in a first-class 
magazine, which would demand illustrations having the 
serious and true artistic qualities rather than the mere glit- 
ter and dash which, in the slang of the studio, is called 
*' chic." 

A separate article will be devoted to the consideration 
of decorative drawing. In such work little attention is 
paid to light and shade, but much to local color. The 
" Group of Children,'' by Boutet de Monvel, shows how 
solid black can be used here. 

The introduction of very slight shading or color in con- 
nection with an outline drawing is also a trick well 
worth learning, especially when your work is to be reduc- 
ed to a very small space. *' An Idyl," by Trosch. is a 
specimen of very clever manipulation in this manner. 
See how the shadows in the bushes throw out the child's 
head, how the black hair of the mother throws out the 



child's clothing, the black book gives relief to the hand, 
and the black bow carries the knees toward us, balanc- 
ing the other blacks mentioned. The two dogs are made 
dark also, and they give a great deal of solidity to the 
ground, especially the one charging. There is no solid 
black, you will notice, in the background. The absence 
of it helps to give the effect of distance. 

The study of all of these 
methods should be taken up 
collectively. It is necessary 
to experiment. There is no 
positive method of pen draw- 
ing which one can say is the 
only proper way ; each man 
finds a way for himself. Du 
Maurier draws differently 
from John Tenniel, and Ab- 
bey's work is not as sketchy 
as Reinhart's, while E. W, 
Kemble has introduced a 
method of his own, and that 
of J. A. Mitchell, of Life, is 
still different from all these. 
Yet each of these artists is a 
master in his own way. 

I cannot too strongly ad- 
vise the student to have his 
pen ever ready and to use it 
continually. Sketch some- 
thing from your window, even 
if you only attempt the con- 
tour of some hills, the undu- 
lations of a floating cloud, the 
silhouette which a bird makes 
against the sky as it darts by, 
or the action of a man or a 
horse passing in the street. 
The rapid sketch of a heavily- 
loaded dray, by Vierge, given 
herewith, shows a very fleet- 
ing impression of a common 
street scene ; but how full of 
action it is ! Use the pen as 
freely indeed as you would 
the pencil ; let it be as easy 
for you to take it up and 
sketch out an idea as it is for 
you to take it up and write a 
hurried note, 

Ernest Knaufft. 

[To be continued.'] 



Do not try to put too much into a picture. You will 
see some picturesque views, so called, where the artist 
has tried to put all the mountains around him in one 
picture, so that instead of a few grand masses rising 
solemnly one behind the other, you have a number of 
little hills that look more like so many waves dancing 
up and down. Without contrast there can be no effect. 




PEN PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST S FATHER. BY LIPHART, 
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In the coloring of a picture it is most important that 
we should continually remember that we are depicting 
atmosphere and space, as it will guide us in varying our 
tones and tints. One of the first essentials of good col- 
oring is that each piece of it should be distinct, though 
ever so slightly different ; the whole should be in har- 
mony and beautifully graduated, and yet like mosaic, or 
like the separate pieces that are first carefully worked 
and then sewn together in the best tapestry*. 
To preserve the clearness of atmospheric effect 
we must not smudge about, nor put more 
touches on to our work than are absolutely 
necessary ; for good painting is like beautiful 
language, it must express briefly, clearly, and 
forcibly, our meaning. Each finishing touch 
in a picture should be considered like one word 
in a sentence. To put a number of touches 
where one ought to suffice is like stammering 
in painting. Better leave your picture some- 
what unfinished than add touches which do not 
strengthen it. It is a great thing to know when 
to lay down your brush. 




PEN PORTRAIT OF A MAN READING. BY LIPHART. 



The English painter Storey recently delivered him- 
self of some strong opinions on the " false " system of 
drawing which is encouraged at the Royal Academy and 
other schools of art in England, and which, it may be 
added, is by no means rare in American schools. The 
point is that drawings, whether from the antique or from 
life, although generally well outlined and shaded with 
the greatest care, have nothing but staring white paper 
as a background. He says truly : " It is not only false, 
but is essentially inartistic, and to those who really are 
artists and have any feeling for color and effect, it must 
be almost as painful as it is a laborious task. The sys- 
tem of drawing on gray paper with black and white 
chalk, as adopted in the French ateliers and by the great 
masters, is right, and is also easier and takes less time : 
two other great advantages, for the art student has so 
much to learn that he has no time to lose. Even a black 
ground is preferable to a white one, although that is not 
quite true ; but it is highly decorative, as shown in the 
wall paintings found at Pompeii and Herculaneum. In 
these, the shadows melt into the dark ground, and the 
light portions tell out with the greatest amount 
of force. The eye is satisfied; and the result is, 
that the work impresses us with its unity and 
grace, and possesses that quality of repose and 
completeness which is so necessary to good art. 
But a figure highly shaded, with a white back- 
ground, or rather, no background, is at once de- 
structive of this quality; the shaded side coming 
in sharp contact with white gives hardness, and 
not roundness. And what can be the value of 
the lights on the figure when they are opposed 
to such a mass of white all round it } The 
result is that the whole thing is cut up, and is 
as fidgeting to the eye as it is out of harmony 
both with truth and the artistic feeling; and al- 
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the walls of our exhibitions. 
Tutored at the outset to a fret- 
ful and inharnaonious style, the 
artists seem to be unable to 
emancipate themselves from it 
in after years, for the same want 
of harmony and unity prevails in 
the pictures as in the drawings. 
There is no knowledge of tone 
or composition, and the conse- 
quence is a disturbed and unset- 
tled effect, that is sometimes al- 
most bewilderinsf." 



TAPESTRY PAINTING. 



'ON THE BALCONY. BY DELORT. 

(see " PKN-DRAWING," PACES lOI, I02.) 



though the 
subject maybe 
one of the sub- 
limest crea- 
tions of the 
ancient Greek 
sculptor, both 
its grace and 
its beauty are 
lost, or, at all 
events, so in- 
terfered with 
that we cannot 
contemplate 
this careful 
wrong draw- 
ing with any 
pleasure or 
even comfort. 
Ifthereissome 
cogent reason 
why all back- 
grounds should be white paper, then the drawing should 
be in harmony with it,, and so slight that it is little 
more than an outline, or so delicately and tenderly 
worked that it harmonizes with it, as in the beautiful 
drawing by Michael Angelo of the head of Cleopatra, 
the outline seeming in many places to fade away, and 
the half tones 
to vanish in- 
sensibly ; but 
to demand this 
of the young 
student is to 
demand of him 
that which on- 
ly a cultivated 
taste and a 
great master 
can accom- 
plish. That 
this system of 
teaching has a 
bad effect on 
the painter's 
after work is 
painfully evi- 
dent in many 
of the pictures 
that hang on 



(concluded from page ^(>^ 

Enough has been said on the 
subject of tapestry painting in 
preceding chapters to enable an 
amateur who is beyond the reach 
of a few practical lessons to at 
least make an attempt at it with 
a very fair chance of success. 
But when the actual painting 
is accomplished, then comes the 
all-important question of steam- 
ing. Unless properly fixed by 
the action of steam, the dyes will 
certainly fade, and, apart from 
this consideration, there remains the fact that the pro- 
cess enriches, softens and harmonizes the coloring to 
an amazing degree. 

The effect must be seen to be appreciated. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that steaming a tapes- 
try painting, much as it helps to beautify the work, does 
not counteract radical errors or supply the proper feel- 
ing for relative tones and breadth of light and shade, 
too often overlooked by beginners. The steaming 
could be intrusted to a trustworthy dyeing establish- 
ment, only my experience tells me that dyers can seldom 
be induced to steam the tapestries sufficiently. They 
seem afraid of applying measures strong enough to act 
effectually on the dyes. 

In reality, the steaming process is so simple that any 
one can undertake the work. All the outfit necessary 
is a zinc cylinder fitting into a boiler of the same mate- 
rial and a small atmospheric gas-stove. The illustration 
given at the end of the magazine, in answer to a corre- 
spondent, is exactly the kind of thing required. It can, 
of course, be made of any dimensions most convenient 
for the size of the tapestries to be steamed, but the 
most useful size is that which is high enough to take the 
fifty-four inch canvas. At least six inches extra should 
be allowed. The lower part, w^hich forms the boiler 
and stands on the gas-stove, should be about twelve 
inches in diameter and at least ten inches deep. 
The upper part fits into it easily, so that a thin cloth 
may be placed between the boiler and the cylinder. 
This forms a kind of wedge. The parts of the cloth 
remaining outside must be rolled up and drawn tightly 
over the division to prevent any steam escaping. The 
section at the side of the cylinder shows the top view 
with a crossed bar of wood resting on it, notched under- 
neath to keep it in position. The notches visible out- 
side the bars are made for the purpose of fixing the 
tapestry in position. A cylinder of the size described 



will take a tapestry three or four yards long by fifty-four 
inches wide. If it is proposed to steam two or three of 
smaller sizes, they must be sewn together before being 
rolled up. When rolling the tapestry, be careful to 
allow a small space between each turn, so that the 
steam may circulate freely. Take a packing needle 
with some strong string and pass it through the canvas 
on either side of the roll; then tie the string tightly 
round the notches on the bars. The roll can be secured 
on four sides if very heavy ; but, as a rule, two fasten- 
ings are sufficient. The boiler, rather more than half 
full of water, having been placed on the stove and the 
cylinder properly fitted into it, next drop the roll of can- 
vas into position, having taken care to secure the lower 
corner so that it cannot flap against the side. Be very 
particular that the roll hangs straight ; for if it touches 
anywhere it will most likely be spoiled, as the steam 
will doubtless condense a little on the inside of the cyl- 
inder itself, from the action of the air outside. Remem- 
ber that condensed steam turns into water, and if the 





RAPID SKETCH OF A PASSING OBJECT. BY VIERGE. 

(see *' I'EN-DKAWING,'* PAGES lOI, I02,) 



DRAWING OF A POPPY. 

(she " PEN-DRAWING," PAGES lOI, I02.) 

tapestry becomes wet while being steamed, it will be 
spoiled, for the colors will run together. It is a good 
plan to put an old woolen shawl or a small blanket right 
over the top and around the outside of the cylinder. 
The steam will be kept in by this means, and yet enough 
can filter through the covering to avoid any chance of 

bursting. Do 
not attempt to 
put any other 
kind of cover 
on the top of 
the cylinder ; 
it is not re- 
quired, and 
would be dan- 
gerous. 

All things 
being in readi- 
ness, you may 
set light to the 
gas. The wa- 
ter will boil in 
about twenty 
minutes, and 
soon after you 
will see the 
steam coming 
through the 
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top. From the time you see the steam rise, allow 
about one hour and a quarter ; a few minutes more or 
less are of no consequence. Before taking out the tap- 
estry put on a thick pair of gloves, or you will certainly 
scald your hands. Uncover the top as expeditiously as 
possible. Grasp the cross bar of wood firmly in the 
middle and snatch the roll of tapestry out of the cylinder 
without loss of time. It is a wise precaution to have 
some one at hand to turn out the gas for you. Just at 
the last moment, or in the hurry of attending to the 
business in hand; you may drop the covering so that it 
catches fire. Now cut the fastenings and unroll the 
canvas; then, if all has gone well, you will be surprised 
and delighted at the results of the steaming process. If 
the colors have been judiciously blended in the painting 
an indescribable velvety softness will be imparted to the 
whole painting and a certain appearance of age, which is 
a very important feature in decorative work of this kind. 
The difference between tapestries painted after the 
method I have endeavored to describe and afterwards 
steamed, and those painted with aniline dyes or oils 
thinned with turpentine is so marked that it is impos- 
sible to confound them. In the former case works of 
the highest finish may be produced. This high artistic 
finish is impossible of attainment either with aniline 
dyes or oils. To those who have not tried it, I can 
heartily recommend this, the true and simple art of tap- 
estry painting, as 
affording both 

pleasure and ^ - 

profit, provided 
that they who 
attempt it have 
had some pre- 
vious knowledge 
of drawing and 
the use of colors. 
E. Haywood. 



A Belgian journalist, Mr. Georges Verdavainne, has 
taken it on himself to champion the female artists of his 
own country and of France. They are, it appears, 
hampered in many ways, in the schools, and after they 




*AN IDYLL." DRAWING BY A. TROSCH. 

(see " PEN-DRAWING," PAGES lOI, I02.) 



have acquired a knowledge of their profession, they still 
suffer from the prejudices of a public which will not buy 
their works any more than it does those of nine tenths 
of their male associates. Mr. Verdavainne thinks that 
the absence of female painters of distinction in the past 




As suggestive 
of the effect of 
commercialism 
in art, the Eng- 
lish painter, 
Walter Crane, 
tells a good sto- 
ry of Verboeck- 
hoven, whose 
wooden, brand- 
new sheep and 
cattle used to 
have a great 
vogue in this 
country. He 
says : " One day 
an American en- 
tered Verboeck- 
hoven's studio, 
saw a picture 
which pleased 
him, and bought 
it for 1 200 
irancs. He could 
not take it away 
with him imme- 
diately, and when he came for it some time after, the 
painter had another, just like it, nearly finished. He 
was putting in an extra lambkin, when the American re- 
turned. A happy thought struck the latter ; he would 
take the second picture too ; it would form a pendant 
to the other. But Verboeckhoven 
wanted 1300 francs for it. His cus- 
tomer hesitated. * Well, well ! ' said 
he, * the same price, then ;' and dip- 
ping a rag in turpentine, he wiped 
out the lamb." 



For the head and hand of the 
Apollo which were found near Smyr- 
na, not long ago, and attributed to 
Praxiteles, the sum of 1 50,000 livres 
($30,000) has been offered, accord 
ing to The Moniteur des Arts. Haudi 
Bey, the director of the museum of 
Constantinople, is directing the re- 
searches in hope of finding the re- 
mainder of the statue, which was not 
a monolith, the parts found having 
been ingeniously fastened to the body. 



DANCING THE VITO AT GRENADA. DRAWING 

(see " PEN-DUAWINC;," PAGES lOI, I02.) 



BY JULES WORMS. 



is due solely to the still greater disadvantages under 
which they suffered, and he predicts that the modern 
march of enlightenment will result in a great outburst of 
female genius, and that " the twentieth century will be 
the century of woman." Note this, women of America ! 




'THE PIC-NIC." 
(see ' 



DRAWING BY 

PEN- DRAWING,^" 



BOUTET DE MONVEL. 

PAGES lOI, 102.) 



Two small antique terra-cotta groups, owned by Mr. 
E. C. Moore, are on exhibition at Tiffany's. One repre- 
sents the youth of Bacchus, the other two euphebes and 
two Bacchantes. Both belong to the class familiar as 
" groups from Asia Minor." Just where they came 
from is unknown, but the undulating, serpentine treat- 
ment of their drapery, the refinement of pose and style, 
can leave no doubt that they belong to a period when 
the genius of Scopas had already produced a reaction 
from the imposing and somewhat cold dignity of the 
Greek school. In these groups, as in those from Tana- 
gara, everything is life-like in both attitude and expres- 
sion. I know of only two other of these " groups from 
Asia Minor" in this city. One of them has lately be- 
come the property of Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence, that pub- 
lic-spirited amateur, who, it may be remembered, some 
years ago tried to keep in New York the Tanagara 
figurines which are now among the treasures of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. The other is still in the pos- 
session of Mr. Henri de Morgan, who brought two of 
these groups to this country. It represents Paris award- 
ing the apple to the Goddess of Love, with Cupid flying in 
the background. The draperies are less refined in treat- 
ment than those of the other groups, but more sober and 
noble. What is most striking in this miniature Greek 
statuary is, that small as the figures are — few are more 
than ten inches high — in looking at them you soon forget 

their size, and 
simply marvel 
at the beauty of 
their conception. 

* 
The wealthy 
men of New 
York, whose 
beneficence 
maintains our 
museums and 
kindred public 
institutions, are 
just now being 
asked to turn the 
current of their 
generosity into 
a new channel, 
and lend sub- 
stantial aid to 
the scheme of 
the Torrey Bo- 
tanical Club of 
this city, for the 
establishment of 
a grand botanic 
garden (model- 
led after that at 
Kew) in one of 
the city's magni- 
ficent new pleas- 
ure grounds be- 
yond the Har- 
lem. The site 
selected is the 
southern ex- 
tremity of Bronx 
Park, which, by 
the way, has long been known to artists and ama- 
teurs as, perhaps, the most delightful place around New 
York for sketching and for landscape photography. 
While the question of locating the new parks was under 
discussion a petition, signed by eighty prominent artists, 
was sent to the Legislature, specially 
urging that the territory along the 
Bronx might be included in the pub- 
lic pleasure domain. The proposed 
garden will much enhance the at- 
tractiveness of the place for artists, 
and flower painters in particular will 
find therein a profusion of superb 
models such as they cannot now ob- 
tain for either love or money. For 
the general public, too, such a gar- 
den will be an inexhaustible source 
of interest and instruction, and it 
is greatly to be hoped that its es- 
tablishment may be hastened by 
prompt and generous contributions 
to the construction fund of a mill- 
ion dollars, which is the sum required 
by the Park Commissioners. 



